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C. O.s and the Law 


Public relations at the Walhalla, Mich., 
camp nearly developed into legal complica- 
tions before the camp closed Nov. 1. 

Community relations forced an FBI in- 
vestigation of 26 men who had consistently 
refused to do emergency farm work this 
past summer. 

No indictments were returned, however, 
and the whole matter described as a “tem- 
pest in a teapot” by Federal Attorney 
Joseph F. Deeb after conducting his own 
investigation. The same view was taken by 
Claude Shotts of the NSBRO who went out 
to check on the situation. 

Deeb learned, he said, that none of the 
men had refused to do regular project 
work. He recommended only that the 26 
men be transferred out of Michigan since 
he felt the difficulty was an evidence of a 
larger public relations problem. Since the 
camp was closed Nov. 1, this was accom- 
plished automatically. 


Appeals 


Up to 40 Jehovah’s Witnesses are now 
appealing from Federal Court convictions 
and sentences for violations of the Selec- 
tive Service Act. 

Almost all of the appeals are based on 
the same claim—arbitrary denial of clas- 
sification as a minister. About a dozen 
such appeals have already been denied by 
Courts of Appeal,~ although one—Nick 
Falbo of Belle Vernon, Pa., appealed 
further to the Supreme Court where his 
case is now pending. 

” * * *~ 

The November issue of the American 
Civil Liberties Union News reports that the 
first successful petition for a writ of habeas 
corpus to release a CO before induction 
into the army was secured last month in 
Los Angeles. 

The government dismissed before trial 
a criminal complaint against Dean H: Har- 
bour who was charged with failure to re- 
port for army induction, after Harbour’s 
claim that the draft board acted arbitrarily 
in rejecting his claim as a CO. He will 
now be returned to his local board for re- 
classification. 

Harbour was represented by A. L. 
ACLU Attorney. 

. * * * 

Jack W. Zucker, New York City 
practor assigned to the Big Flats, N. Y.., 
camp, has filed a writ of habeas corpus 
charging that he is being held illegally in 
CPS by Winslow H. Osborne, camp director. 

(C ontinued on page 2) 


Smoke Jumpers 


The Load Line, periodical of the CPS 
parachute fire fighters, described injuries to 
14 men in its last issue. They included: 

One man hurt when the upper bunk 
above him (which was occupied) collapsed 
while he was asleep. 

Two men knocked out and shaken up 
when their motorcycle ran into a bear. 
One of the men cracked a rib. Injuries 
to the bear were not reported. 

Other accidents included broken bones 
in legs, feet and ankles, one brain concus- 
sion and a number of sprained ankles. 


Wirin, 


chiro- 


In Prison 


The Federal Bureau of Prisons began 
tube-feeding late in October the six COs at 
the Lewisburg, Pa., Penitentiary who are 
hunger striking against censorship practices. 

The original five strikers who began their 
fast Sept. 28 were later joined by a sixth 
in protest against the censorship of mail 
and reading materials which they termed 
“cruel, unnecessary and discriminatory.” 

The men stated that they did not oppose 
prison inspection of mail to prevent pos- 
sible escape plots or other illegal opera- 
tions, but objected to the free expression of 
opinion being curtailed. 

They wanted a modification of mail 
censorship for themselves and all others, 
and unrestricted reading and correspondence 





Winslow H. Osborne, director of the 
Big Flats, N. Y., CPS camp, and former 
member of the New Hampshire legisla- 
ture, is joining the Advisory Section of 
the NSBRO Dec. 1. 

Osborne, an attorney, will work pri- 
marily on prison and parole cases and 
army court martials. 





for all prisoners, even for those who had 
violated prison rules. 

In a general: release to newspapers de- 
scribing the situation, James Bennett, direc- 
tor of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, stated 
that none of the men was in danger of 
starvation, and that beyond the tube-feed- 
ing, which by its nature is often painful, no 
punitive action would be taken. 

Later he said: 

“Tt seems obviously impossible to comply 
with all the demands of the strikers in 
respect to censorship or inspection of mail 
but we are willing to reconsider and re- 
view the regulations regarding correspond- 
ence and the admission of reading matter.” 

The five original strikers were: Paton 
Price, Jack Dixon, Thomas Woodman, 
David Dellinger and William Kuenning. 
The sixth was William Lovett. 


Plan 4 Parole 


NSBRO hopes for more extensive ap- 
proval of parole under Plan 4 (special 
service) of Executive Order 8641 were set 
back this month as Selective Service an- 
nounced its opposition to the plan. 

General Hershey has taken the position 
that CO prisoners between the ages of 18 
and 38 should be paroled only to the army 
or CPS, reserving Plan 4 for men over 
38 and for unusual cases. 

To date only about six COs have been 
paroled under Plan 4 which provides for 
parole to non-CPS projects but under CPS 
terms. 

Meanwhile four COs in prison were re- 
leased for parole during the past two weeks 
under the 8641 plan. They were: 

Donald Holmquist, Sandstone to Mancos. 

William McLeod, Sandstone to Mancos. 

Earl Welsh, Ashland to I-A-O. 

Eugene Hale, Ashland to I-A-O. 

Committed to Prison 

A total of 105 men, designated as COs by 

the Federal Bureau of Prisons, were sent 


to prison between Oct. 19 and Nov. 4 for 
(Continued on page 2) 


Special Projects 


A total of 460 new men were authorized 
for special projects during the month of 
October. 

In addition, another 500 men transferred 
from one base camp to another to begin 
the largest mass move in CPS history. Four 
camps were closed and another about to be 
moved. 

The breakdown of those approved for 
special projects includes: 

Mental Hospitals 

Guinea Pig Projects 

Coast & Geodetic and Mt. Weather 
Training Schools for Mentally Retarded 

Children 
State agricultural stations 
Dairy Farms 
Public Health Units 

(Florida and Puerto Rico) 

Dairy Herd Testers 


New Projects 


A new type of project was added to the 
CPS list last month with the approval of 
three men to do artificial insemination 
work, two in Lancaster County, Pa., 
(MCC) and one in Delaware (AFSC). 

Artificial insemination is a method of 
breeding cows, horses or sheep by remote 
control. It brings to the poorer farmer 
who can’t afford a bull or stallion the 
services of the country’s prize sires there- 
by promising to raise the nation’s live- 
stock standards considerably. 

The method itself was known to the 
Arabs but has not been put into general 
practice until very recently. The admin- 
istrative agencies, with an eye to Europe’s 
postwar needs, hope to be able to train 
men to aid in building up European herds, 
perhaps in connection with the Brethren’s 
Heifers for Europe plan. 

The Virgin Island projects moved a step 
nearer to final approval with a formal re- 
quest for the men from the Department 
of Interior. Technical agency will be the 
U. 8. Public Health Service. 

Both the Brethren and Friends plan six- 
man units in the Islands, Brethren on St 
Croix and the Friends on St. Thomas 
Men needed include lab technicians, male 
nurse, social workers, cooks, recreational 
workers, instructors and one physician. 

The units will be listed administratively 
as part of the Puerto Rican project. 


Agricultural Units 


State College agricultural unit strength 
will be brought up over 200 men in th 
near future. The Beltsville Research Sta- 
tion has already been approved for 15 men 
and five more are under consideration. 

They include state college agricultural 
station units in Ohio, Illinois, Washington, 
Tennessee and West Virginia. Units in 
Maine and New York have already been 
approved. 


Dependency 


Richard H. Gray, 26-year-old Jehovah's 


Witness from Big Fork, Mont., 
children, the oldest one nine. 
He is due in CPS in mid-December. 


has five 
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NSBRO Council 


The following organizations are affiliated 
with the National Service Board for Re- 
ligious Objectors: 

American Baptist Home Mission Society 

American Friends Service Committee 

Ass’n of Catholic Conscientious Objec- 
tors. 

Augustana Lutheran Fellowship of Rec- 
onciliation 

Board of Christian Social 
the Evangelical Church 

Brethren Service Committee 

Christadelphian Central Committee 

Christadelphian Service Committee 

Church of God, Seventh Day 

Church of God, Indiana 

Congregational Christian Committee for 
Conscientious Objectors 

Commission on Christian Social Action 
of the Evangelical and Reformed Church 

Commission on National Service and 
Medical Cadet Training, Seventh Day 
Adventists 

Commission of World Peace of the Meth- 
odist. Church 

Committee on Conscientious Objectors of 
Central Conference of American Rabbis 

Disciples of Christ Department of Social 
Welfare 

Dunkard Brethren Church 

Dutch Reformed Church 

Episcopal Pacifist Fellowship 

Evangelical Mission Covenant 

Fellowship of Reconciliation 

First Divine Ass’n in America, Inc. 

Jewish Peace Fellowship 

Lutheran Peace Fellowship 

Megiddo Mission 

Mennonite Central Committee 

Molokan Advisory Council 

Northern California Service Board for 
Conscientious Objectors 

Pacifist Principle Fellowship 

Pentecostal Church, Inc. 

Pentecostal Assemblies of Jesus Christ 

Unitarian Pacifist Fellowship 

United Brethren 

Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom 

Young Men’s Christian Association 


Consultative Members 


Committee on the Conscientious Objec- 
tor of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. 


Civilian Bonds 


As of Oct. 27, 1943, a total of $3,009,929 
had been subscribed in “Civilian Bonds,” 
those U. S. Government bond issues not 
designated as war bonds. $2,169,442 of this 
had been subscribed by Mennonites. 





Action of 





In Prison—(from page 1) 


violations of the Selective Service Act. 
All but 18 were Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

The list included the names of Marshall 
Palley who was sentenced to three years 
at the Lewisburg, Pa., Prison Camp for 
walking out of Beltsville; and Harry L. 
Wilson, Jr., the son of the California 
novelist who wrote “Ruggles of Red Gap.” 
Wilson was sentenced to two years at 
MeNeil Island, Ore., for refusing to re- 
port to the army. 

The list of those imprisoned during the 
past two weeks would run to ten inches in 
six-point type. Consequently the Reporter 
is omitting the list in this issue, feeling that 
it can’t afford the space. 


COs and the Law—(from page 1) 


Zucker is challenging the government’s 
right to conscript men for civilian service 
and the legality of enforced service with- 
out pay. He went to camp only under pro- 
test to his local board, to Selective Service 
and to Director Osborne. 

Federal Judge John Knight in Buffalo 
had made no decision last week. 


Government Camp 


With Mancos, Colo., due to be filled to 
capacity—175 men—within the next few 
weeks, Selective Service plans to open 
another government camp shortly. 

A total of 160 men were there at the last 
tally, 14 were waiting to be assigned, 16 in 
line for transfer and nine due to be dis- 
charged. At least one more camp will be 
néeded for future requests, it was an- 
nounced. The new camp will also be under 
the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Of the first 169 assigned, 63 came from 
Friends camps, 43 from Mennonite camps, 
34 on direct assignment and 29 from 
Brethren camps. 

Other vital statistics (published in the 
new camp paper, CPS GI) include seven 
men who left for military service and 
seven who have walked out or refused to 
work, 

CPS GI also revealed that Igal Rodenko, 
formerly of Powellsville, and Jack Smock, 
a new assignee, began a hunger strike Oct. 
29 in sympathy with the hunger strikers at 
the Lewisburg, Pa., Penitentiary. 

One man, John T. Westbrock, has been 
approved for special projects and is due 
to transfer to Mt. Weather, Va. 


Mental Discharges 


Time Magazine reported in its Nov. 1 
issue that 45 percent of army discharges 
were for mental reasons. 

The CPS percentage runs to 46. 


Mental Hospitals 


The Cleveland State (mental) Hospital 
has asked for the immediate discharge of 
eight of its 24 CPS assignees. No reasons 
were given. 

The request came shortly after the Cleve- 
land Press ran a series of articles on the 
institution, charging brutality to the pa- 
tients, unsatisfactory food and housing 
conditions, and lack of proper care. COs 
were not mentioned in the articles except 
for the statement: 


“At present Cleveland State Hospital has 
a paid staff of 200 employees, including 24 
conscientious objectors. The COs are paid 
$15 a month plus room and board. Dr. 
Lee (Hans P. Lee, the superintendent) said 
in most cases the conscientious objectors 
were excellent employees.” 

The newspaper stories touched off a state 
investigation of the institution and a report 
may be expected shortly. 

Victor Olson of Selective Service, Miss 
Mary Corcoran, hospital representative of 
Selective Service and the U. 8S. Public 
Health Service; and David Swift of the 
AFSC went out to look into the CPS unit 
situation. Claude Shotts of the NSBRO 
visited the unit early this month. 


Williamsburg 


Difficulties arose at the Eastern State 
(mental) Hospital, Williamsburg, Va., over 
the overtime hours and compensation of the 
CPS unit. Somewhat the same situation 
prevailed at the Western State Hospital, 
Staunton, Va. 

Men on the night shift were working 79 
hours a week with part of one evening off 
per week. Day attendants worked 63 hours 
a week and received one full day off. 

Because the State Hospital Board re- 
cently set 54 hours as the standard work 
week, the men were being paid six cents an 
hour for their overtime, figured on the 
bases of their $15 monthly income. 

A joint conference of hospital officials, 
Selective Service and the NSBRO agreed 
to shorten and equalize the hours some- 
what and eliminate the overtime “wage.” 

Other unit concerns which were also dis- 
cussed included the high “combat loss” of 
attendants’ clothing while doing ward duty, 
the need for more adequate housing, par- 
ticularly when the unit is increased, and 
the need for “administrative” time for Cal- 
houn Geiger, the assistant director who was 
forced to make out necessary reports and 
work sheets on his own time. 


AFSC Camps 


Due to the fact that camps under the ad- 
ministration of the AFSC are overcrowded, 
the NSBRO Camp Section reports that it 
will not be able to assign men to such 
camps for some time in the future. 

New assignees are asked to select the 
agency under which they prefer to serve 
with this in mind. 


CPS Future 


Administrative agency discussions with 
Selective Service continued last week in an 
attempt to lay out the broad general out- 
lines of CPS in 1944. 

In general it was agreed that about half 
the men in CPS would be in special proj- 
ects, the remainder in base camps. Winter 
strength of base camps was tentatively set 
at 4,013 men, summer strength at 4,728. 
(More men are needed in camp in summer 
than in winter because of CPS’s extensive 
fire control program.) 

Since there are now about 4,700 men in 
base camps, acceptance of this figure would 
free 700 men for special projects before the 
beginning of the year. fi 

Other points of discussion included a 
wider variety of special projects and the 
question of induction camps. 

On the former, Selective Service indi- 
cated it would be willing to approve state 
T.B. hospitals and state hospitals for 
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cripped children if it could be assured that 
present commitments could be met and 
still leave enough for the CPS summer 
strength minimum. Paul Comly French 
thought this was possible. 

Regarding induction camps, the admin- 
istrative agencies stopped pressing for such 
camps when it became apparent that Selec- 
tive Service thought it was a good idea, but 
only if run by the government. 


Denominational Camps 


Meanwhile the historic peace churches 
were inviting pacifist agencies of other 
denominations to assume a larger share of 
CPS administration. It was thought that 
the Episcopal Pacifist Fellowship, the 
Methodist Commission on World Peace 
and others might administer camps and 
special project units. 

It was pointed out that 40 per cent of 
the men in CPS do not belong to the his- 
toric peace churches, but the only direct 
participation of the other religious groups 
was through the NSBRO Consultative 
Council. 


Discharges 


The following men have been discharged 
or authorized for discharge : 


For Military Service 
Augusta, Me., Hospital: David B. Krall, IAO. 
Beltsville: Max M. Carpenter, IA 
>. Md., Hospital: William H. Fraley, 
IA 


Camino: Harry F. Bolom, t 

Chenango County, N rorGPS: , Roland 
G. Shull, IAO. 

Concord, N. H., Hospital: August F. Reussow, 
IAO. 


Cooperstown: Clifton B. Goat. IAO. 

Denison: Raymond we is 

Elkton: Willis E. sh 

Fort Collins: Weldon E. — IAO. 

Gatlinburg: Charles L. Forberg, IA. 

Glendora: Paul Q. Johnson, IA 

Greystone Park, ay * Hospital : Merlyn E. 
Augsborger, IA. 

Grottoes: Clifford A. Brilhart, IAO; LeRoy R. 
Knipe, IAO. 

Luray: Clair A. Toler, IAO. 

Mancos: Andy L. Goodall, IAO; Maynard L. 
Reeser, Navy; R. Wayne Zehr, TAO. 

Mansfield, Conn., Training School: 
Davis, ise 

Marlboro, N. J., Hospital: Willie Dehuff Burton, 
IA 

North Fork: Harlan W. Linscheid, IA; Owen C. 
Roberts, 


Powellsville: Thomas ‘5 ee, IA. 
Presbyterian Hospital, N C.: John O’Neal, IA. 
Three Rivers: Gordon D. } EAE, IAO. 
Wellston: Joseph W. Stoner, IA. 

For Physical Disebility 

Cleveland Hospital: Dean G. Walters. 

Coshocton: William I. Wright. 

Gatlinburg: Everette L. Allman, John A. Crad- 
dock, Charles M. Freeman, Howard P. Jernigan, 
Victor L. Loney, Putman L. Phipps. 

Lagro: Robert M. Weber. 

Norwich, Conn., Hospital: Warren R. Brumbaugh. 

Powellsville: George J. Mitar. 

Senta Barbara: Theodore C. Kistner. 

Waldport: Charlie Draper, John A. Magon, Jr., 
Arnold R. Marsh, John C. Seaward, Bernard 

i Robert L. Walters. 
West Campton: Burton A. Andrews, 
Barillet. 


For Dependency Reasons 
Camino: Robert C. Cortez. 
Coleville: Marvin L. Persons. 
Transferred to CPS Reserve (Over 38) 


Caseade Locks: Floyd F. Roark. 
Colorado Springs: Edward C. Carpenter, William 
H. 


James W. 


Louis 


Gowan, Marvin D. Yoder. 
Occupational ‘ 
Trenton, N. D.: Ernest E. Mills. 
Ministerial 


Presbyterian Hospital, N. Y.: Wesley S. Crowe 
(actually a case of erroneous induction.) 
Walked Out 


Coleville: Denny Wilcher, Abraham Zwickel. 
Mancos: Donald Rockwell. 


Walkouts 


Denny Wilcher, ex-assistant director of 
Royalston and Coleville, and Abraham 
Zwickel both walked out of Coleville late 
last month. 

Zwickel’s transfer to the CPS Reserve 
(over 38 group) was approved before he 
had been AWOL ten days, but too late to 
direct him back to camp so that he could 
accept his release. 


George Reeves 


George B. Reeves, director of the NCCO’s 
Washington office, was due in CPS 108, Gat- 
linburg, Tenn., Nov. 12. 

Reeves, who will be 38 on Nov. 18 and 
after that time theoretically ineligible for 
induction except for special reason, had 
been classified [I-A until last month when 
the Pennsylvania State Director appealed 
his case and placed him in IV-E. 

The apparent haste in reclassifying him 
was protested to General Hershey both by 
the ACLU and the NSBRO. 

“Tt seems to us,” wrote M. R. Zigler, 
chairman of the National Service Board, 
“that an effort has been made to expedite 
his assignment to camp before his 38th 
birthday. 

“As an indication of this, we understand 
that, contrary to precedent, he was refused 
the privilege of having his final-type physi- 
cal examination transferred to Washington, 
D. C., and that, after his hearing before his 
local board, the Appeal Board decision was 
determined with astonishing alacrity. 

“We would very much appreciate your 
consideration of his request for a Presiden- 
tial Appeal.” 

Selective Service denied the request for 
a Presidential Appeal, indicating that it 
considered he had been wrongly classified 
in the first place. 

Reeves, a Quaker and a former staff 
member of the NSBRO, would have 
preferred to be assigned to Mancos but this 
too was temporarily denied both because 
Mancos was full and because any change 
might delay his assignment date. He may 
later be given a chance to transfer, however. 


Senate and C. O.s 


An unscheduled discussion of conscien- 
tious objectors came up in the Senate this 
fall when General Hershey was called to 
testify on the father draft. 

Several Senators wanted to know what 
the various Selective Service classifications 
were. When he came to IV-E, Senator 
Burton K. Wheeler of Montana (who had 
recently visited the CPS camp at Belton, 
Mont.) asked: 

“These conscientious objectors, most of 
them are Mennonite, are they not?” 

General Hershey: I imagine about 70,000 
or 80,000 of them belong to either the Men- 
nonites, Brethren in Christ, or Quakers. 
The other 25 per cent are scattered through 
114 or 115 different creeds. There are about 
7,000 of this 184,000 (those in Group IV 
classfications exclusive of IV-F) that are 
in that group 

Senator Lister Hill (Ala.): Seven thou- 
sand conscientious objectors? 

General Hershey: Yes, sir. We have 
about 1,500 to 2,000 that are now acting as 
attendants in state hospitals for the insane. 
We have got quite a few of them that are 
in different zones of forestry work. Some 
of them are putting out fires up in the west 
coast country, but they must not be al- 
lowed to get too much credit for this. It 


isn’t good for them. I wouldn’t want the 
press to report this. 

Senator Wheeler: These conscientious 
— they don’t get paid anything, do 
they? 

General Hershey: Well, at the present 
time we are running a government camp 
in Colorado where we pay $3, $5 and $7 a 
month. That is to buy towels, toothpaste, 
and that sort of thing. The fellow that gets 
the $7 is practically a manager. The $5 
man is a cook, or something of that kind. 

In other camps they don’t get paid for 
that, but they pay $32.50 a month for the 
privilege of being there. We pay them 
$2.50 a month, but it is their money, it is 
going back to them. 

Senator Wheeler: They 
equipment? 

General Hershey: Yes, except in the gov- 
ernment camp. We furnish work clothes 
in the government camp. 

Senator Wheeler: You don’t furnish 
clothes to those up in Glacier Park? 

General Hershey: No. The only govern- 
ment camp is in Colorado. They are build- 
ing a dam out there. 

At this point, General Hershey resumed 
his discussion of total figures, but Senator 
Wheeler again asked 

“Haye you any conscientious objectors 
working for the government here in Wash- 
ington?” 

General Hershey: I don’t think so. Not 
to my knowledge. You mean is there any- 
one who has been put into IV-D working 
here? I can’t give the answer on that. The 
IV-D is a deferred classification, by Con- 
gress, and where he works as a minister I 
have no control over a man. 

Senator Chapman Revercomb (W. Va.): 
You don’t classify them as conscientious 


pay for their own 


objectors? 

General Hershey: Some of the ministers 
file both. 

Senator Wheeler: Are you sure you 


haven’t got any IV-D’s here in Washing- 
ton? 

General Hershey: I am reasonably sure, 
yes. I may be wrong. 

Senator Wheeler: I think you are. 

General Hershey: All right, I will be 
glad to look into it. 

Here the dscussions passed on to other 
matters. 


Col. McLean Tour 


The general CPS farm picture is “very 
good,” Lt-Col. Franklin A. McLean re- 
ported after a three week tour of eastern 
CPS dairy counties. 

With Col. McLean was Capt. James L. 
Montague, new Camp Operations Officer 
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who will spend much of his time in the 
future visiting agricultural units and as- 
signees. Capt. Montague, a World War 
veteran and a graduate of Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, was formerly a county 
agent in Virginia. 

Col. McLean stated that “with just a few 
exceptions, practically everybody had good 
reports” of CPS farm assignees, dairy herd 
testers and their work. Some of the difficul- 
ties, most of them of a minor character, are: 

The objections of some of the men to 
working on tobacco farms in Hartford 
County, Conn.; the desire of a few men to 
transfer back to camp or to other types of 
work; the problems on some farms in find- 
ing accommodations for assignees’ wives 
and babies. 


New Camps and Units 


New CPS camps and units approved since 
the list published in the Oct. 15 Reporter 
follow: 

No. 117—Lafayette, R. I., Exeter Train- 
ing School (for mental defectives) MCC 
administration, 15-man unit capacity. 

No. 118—W ernersville, Pa., State (men- 
tal) Hospital, MCC, Ass’t Director Leon 
Willoughby, 25. 

No. 119—New Lisbon, N. J., State ‘Train- 
ing School, AFSC, F. Carlton Mabee, 15. 

No. 120—Kalamazoo, Mich., State (men- 
tal) Hospital, MCC, Cleo J. Swope, 25. 

No. 121—Bedford, Va., National Park 
Service, BSC, Samuel Harley, 150. This 
eamp is replacing Lyndhurst, Va. 

No. 122—Winnebago, Wis., State (men- 
tal) Hospital, MCC, Ruben K. Epp, 15. 

No. 123—Union Grove, Wis., Training 
School, Southern Wisconsin Colony, MCC, 
John L. Ewart, 25. 

The transfer of Camp Lyndhurst men to 
a new location at Bedford, Va., is simply a 
move further along the Blue Ridge Park- 
way to work on a new area. The move will 
be gradual, starting within the next month, 
and probably completed within six to eight 
weeks. 


Wuld in eb 


The Camp Wellston Chorus climaxed its 
initial season with a “Wuld Prmyeh” Oct. 
15 in a concert which was described by the 
Chorus itself as “superlatively successful.” 

The program ranged from “ravishingly 
beautiful folk songs to stunning popular 
and novelty numbers” and _ transcended 
even the fantastic conceptions of the 
campers themselves. 

Guests attended from a dozen surround- 
ing communities, lingering until midnight 
over cider and doughnuts. Fifty-five 
campers participated. 


C. O.s ‘Nia 


The Central Board for Conscientious 
Objectors, London, held a “CO Week” 
Sept. 9th to 26th to raise money for sup- 
port of its own activities. 

The idea was praised by James Maxton, 
Member of Parliament, who paid tribute 
to the CBCO, saying: 

“It has functioned with wisdom and 
restraint but with unswerving purpose.” 

In western Australia, practically all COs 
have been assigned to noncombatant serv- 
ice, according to The Friend of Australia 
and New Zealand. 

“Those whose consciences do not permit 
them to accept have been given prison 


sentences—sometimes repeated two or three 
times. The few COs who have been 
granted conditional registration have been 
sent to cut firewood. 

“In Victoria nearly half the applicants 
have been given conditional registration, 
and only seven out of 229 COs were in 
prison when the report was made several 
months ago. New South Wales is the only 
Australian state which has directed COs to 
civilian work (for the Forestry Depart- 
ment) under civilian control. 


Rural Life School 


The MCC and BSC are cooperating to 
conduct a Rural Life School at the Hagers- 
town, Md., units from January to May, 
1944. Few openings will be available to 
those not already in the units, however, it 
was announced. 

The curriculum includes classes in agron- 
omy, truck farming, crop rotation, farm 


financing and accounting, and livestock. 


Government Notes 


Representative Claire Booth 
(Conn.) has introduced a bill into the 
House which has been hailed as “a com- 
pletely new legislative solution to the man- 
power problem.” 

Briefly the bill provides for the con- 
scription of IV-Fs and other deferred 
classes into a non-uniformed, semi-military 
labor corps. The bill does not include 
women, and conscientious objection is not 
mentioned. 

It was Claire Booth’s first bill since 
entering Congress, but columnists felt that 
perhaps she might break the stalemate now 
existing on other labor draft proposals. 

Members of the corps would be given 
army ranks and compensation, pensions, 
etc., and would be available to any em- 
ployer who could prove his need. The bill 
was designed also to free childless men now 
in key industrial posts for service in the 
armed forces, thus slowing down the draft 
of fathers. 


Luce 


Father Draft 

The House of Representatives drastically 
revised the Senate’s father draft bill late 
last month. 

In addition to tightening Senate pro- 
visions placing fathers last on the induc- 
tion list, the House proposed to nullify 
the War Manpower Commission’s Work 
or Fight regulations, and voted to give 
back to Selective’ Service its independence 
which was restricted when an Executive 
Order placed it under the War Manpower 
Commission. 

The bill was to go into conference last 
week so that the House and Senate could 
reconcile the differences between  théir 
respective versions of the measure. 

Permanent Conscription 

Unofficially discussion has been reported 
among Congressmen to the effect that it 
will be unnecessary to enact special legisla- 
tion to provide permanent rag tm ta 
The Selective Service Act may simply be 
extended and amended to fit desired needs. 


Destinies 


A group of men at a Camino, Calif., spike 
camp have undertaken a new literary mag- 
azine, Destinies. 

The 12-page, printed publication is issued 
“as conditions and materials allow” and in- 
cludes poetry, stories and articles. Subject 
matter has very little to do with CPS. 





others who wish to subscribe should write 
Dion O’Donnol, Box 21, Bijou, Lake Tahoe, 
Calif. Subscription rates are $1 for six 
issues. 


Greek Relief 


The CPS-sponsored drive to raise money 
for Greek famine relief netted $1,136.45, 
Milton Gold of the Salt Water unit re- 
ported. Of this amount, campers them- 
selves contributed $550.71 through dona- 
tions and fasting. 

In reply, the Greek War Relief. Ass’n 
Inc., expressed its “deep appreciation for 
the ‘splendid sum raised by you and your 
colleagues. As you requested, these funds 
will be used solely for the relief of the 
civilian population in Greece. 

“I hope that you will express to all of 
your fellows our sincere appreciation which 
we offer on behalf of the people of Greece.” 


From the Papers 


From the Staunton, Va., News-Leader: 

Farmers of Augusta county are “well 
pleased” with the work of conscientious 
objectors and convicts on their farms, Roy 
Crickenberger of the county War Labor 
Board, and J. C. Estes, assistant county 
agent, said Monday. 

They reported that these men had mad 
it possible for the farmers to do work which 
otherwise would not have been done. . . 

While the county agriculturalists asked 
for 250 outside laborers, above the COs and 
convicts, nothing has happened vet in this 
respect, it was stated. 

From the New York Times, 
the triennial convention of the 
Episcopal Church: 

The House of Deputies approved the ap- 
pointment of a joint commission to care 
for Episcopalians who are conscientious 
objectors. 

An amendment by Col. Jackson B. Dyck- 
man of Long Island (a Department of 
Justice hearing officer for CO cases) to 
forbid the commission to raise funds for 
the support of conscientious objectors in 
public service camps was defeated. 

From an AP dispatch, London: 

Prof. A. M. Low, British scientist 
inventor, through the Chronicle, 
readers: 

“Tf a new weapon were invented which 
could kill every man, woman and child in 
Germany tomorrow by pressing a button in 
this country, would you press the button?” 

The “No’s” won by a good margin, 
maintaining there was a strong element of 


reporting 
Protestant 


and 


asked 


Camp libraries, educational directors and good in Germany. 





